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Tk/I"  r Lawrence  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a man  of  ac- 
knowledged  talents  and  attainments.  His  high  profes- 
sional character,  and  the  important  situation  which  he  holds  as 
Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, will  procure  for  his  work  an  extensive  circulation  among 
that  interesting  class  for  which  it  is  chiefly  intended,  the  younger 
part  of  the  medical  profession  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  with  deep 
regret  that  we  find  in  it  certain  opinions  from  which  we  are 
tinder  the  necessity  of  entering  our  strong  and  decided  dissent. 
To  this  part  of  his  work  we  mean  to  confine  our  observations ; 
and,  with  all  the  respect  that  we  feel  for  eminent  talents,  we  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  right  of  examining  these  opinions,  and  of 
stating,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  unphilosophical  in  their  nature,  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  tendency. 

The  nature  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  are  supported,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
extracts : 

“The  same  kinds  of  facts,”  says  Mr  Lawrence,  (at  p.  104,) 
“ the  same  reasoning,  the  same  sort  of  evidence  altogether,  which 
shew  digestion  to  be  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal ; motion  of 
the  muscles,  the  various  secretions  of  the  respective  glands,  prove 
that  sensation,  perception,  memory,  judgment,  thought, — in  a word, 
all  the  manifestations  called  mental  or  intellectual, — are  the  auirnai 
functions  of  their  appropriate  apparatus,  the  central  orgau  of  the 
nervous  system.” 

“ Shall  L be  told,  that  thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter  ; that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  medullary  substance  can  perceive,  remember, 
judge,  reason  ? I acknowledge,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  how 
the  parts  of  the  braiu  accomplish  these  purposes,  as  we  are  how  the 
liver  secretes  bile,  how  the  muscles  contract,  or  how  any  other  living 
purpose  is  effected, — as  we  are  how  heavy  bodies  are  attracted  to  the 
earth,  how  iron  is  drawn  to  the  magnet,  or  how  two  salts  decompose 
J each  other/’  “ In  opposition  to  these  views,  it  has  been  contended, 
i that  thought  is  not  an  act  of  the  brain,  but  of  an  immaterial  sub- 
i stance  residing  in  or  connected  with  it.”  By  this  doctrine,  Mr  L. 
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conceives  11  the  brain  is  left  almost  without  an  office.  It  has,  indeed, 
the  easiest  lot  in  the  animal  economy  ; it  is  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged  than  any  other  part,  and  has  less  to  do.  But  its  office,  only 
one  remove  above  a sinecure,  is  not  a very  honourable  one  ; it  is  a 
kind  of  porter  entrusted  to  open  the  door,  and  introduce  new  comers 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  entire  charge 
of  receiving,  entertaining,  and  employing  them.’’  The  same  opinions 
are  repeated  under  various  forms  of  expression.  u No  feelings,  no 
thought,  no  intellectual  operation,  has  ever  been  seen,  except  in  con- 
junction with  a brain.”  And,  recurring  to  the  favourite  illustration 
of  the  liver,  it  is  asked,  “ What  should  we  think  of  a person  who 
told  us,  that  organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  ; that 
cholera,  jaundice,  hepatitis,  are  diseases  of  an  immaterial  hepatic 
being?” 

We  cannot  extend  our  extracts  much  farther,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  we  must  give  at  length. 

‘£  Sir  Everard  Home,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Bauer  and  his  mi- 
croscope, has  shewn  us  a man  eight  days  old  from  the  time  of 
conception  ; about  as  broad,  and  a little  longer,  than  a pin’s  head- 
He  satisfied  himself  that  the  brain  of  this  homunculus  was  discerni- 
ble. Could  the  immaterial  mind  have  been  connected  with  it  at  this 
time;  or  was  the  tenement  too  small  even  for  so  etherial  a lodger  ? ' 
At  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  any 
vestiges  of  the  mind  ; and  the  believers  in  its  separate  existence  have 
left  us  quite  in  the  dark  oil  the  precise  time  at  which  the  spiritual 
guest  arrives  in  his  corporeal  dwelling — the  interesting  and  important 
moment  of  amalgamation  or  combination  of  the  earthy  dust  and  the 
etherial  essence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  cut  the  knot 
which  no  one  else  could  untie  ; and  has  decided,  that  the  little  mor- 
tal, on  its  passage  into  this  world  of  trouble,  has  a soul  to  be  saved; 
it  accordingly  directs  and  authorizes  midwives,  in  cases  of  difficult 
labour,  where  the  death  of  the  infant  is  apprehended,  to  baptize  it  by 
means  of  a syringe  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  thus  to  save  it 
from  perdition.”  p.  107. 

These  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  light  and  easy  and  summary  manner  in  which  Mr  Law- 
rence disposes  of  one  of  the  most  serious  subjects  that  can  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  a reasonable  being.  "W  hen  the  introduc- 
tory lectures  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken  were  formerly 
published  by  themselves,  these  opinions  were  considered  by 
many  as  amounting  to  materialism,  and  consequently  as  being 
highly  dangerous  to  the  young  men  attending  the  lectures  in- 
stituted by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  this  light  they 
were  viewed  by  Mr  Abernethy  in  bis  “ Physiological  Lectures; 
and  in  the  complete  edition  of  Mr  Lawrence’s  Lectures  now  be- 
fore us,  we  have  a section  entitled,  “ Reply  to  the  Charges  of 
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Mr  Abernethy.”  This  reply  consists  of  little  more  than  re- 
peating the  same  opinions,  and  arguing  in  defence  of  them  by 
confounding  the  important  distinction  between  an  immaterial 
soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  a subtle  essence,  resembling  electricity 
or  magnetism,  which  some  have  conceived  to  be  the  principle 
of  organic  life,  and  the  cause  of  the  functions  of  a living  ani- 
mal. 


“ A party  of  modern  sceptics  ! — A sceptic  is  one  who  doubts ; 
and,  if  this  party  includes  those  who  doubt,  or  rather  who  do  not 
doubt  at  all,  about  the  electro-chemical  doctrine  of  life,  ] can  have 

no  objection  to  belong  tojso  numerous  and  respectable  a body.” 

“ Examine  the  mind,  the  great  prerogative  of  man.  Where  is  the 
mind  of  the  feetus  ? Where  that  of  the  child  just  born  ? Do  we  not 
see  it  actually  built  up  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions  of  the  five  external 

senses,  and  of  the  gradually  developed  internal  faculties  ?” “ Where 

then,  shall  we  find  proofs  of  the  mind’s  independence  on  the  bodily 
structure  ? of  that  mind,  which,  like  the  corporeal  frame,  is  infan- 
tile in  the  child,  manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease 
phrensied  or  melancholy  in  the  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of 
life,  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  annihilated  by  death?" 


This,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  a repetition  of  the  obnoxious  opi- 
nions which  this  introductory  section  is  meant  to  defend,  and 
now  comes  the  defence.  Be  it  known  to  our  readers,  that,  in 
the  very  strong  passages  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr  Law- 
rence, and  many  others  of  a similar  import,  he  did  not  mean  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  Mr  Lawrence 
only  “ speaks  physiologically This  subiime  dogma”  (the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul)  “ could  never  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  labours  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist,”  but 
“ rests  upon  a species  of  proof  altogether  different.” — An  im- 
material and  spiritual  being  could  not  haye  been  discovered 
amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room.”  Now,  that  a 
doctrine  should  be  really  true,  and  physiologically  false,  and 
the  object  of  ridicule,  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  It  is,  be- 
sides, nothing  to  the  purpose  ; lor  whether  Mr  Lawrence*  was 
speaking  physiologically,  or  theologically,  or  metaphysically,  he 
.s  maintained,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  thouglu  is  a func- 
tion of  matter  ; and  if  we  are  to  use  words  in  their  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  materialism.  But 
* there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  think  this  reply  Quite 
(unworthy  of  Mr  Lawrence ; for  what  does  it  amount  to  ? First 
Mr  L.  maintains,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  nTmtrf 
may  dunk,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  actually  does 
think.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  various  arguments  ire 
brought  forward,  and  all  his  powers  are  exerted  to  turn  into  ri- 
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dicule  the  opposite  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  soul.  All  this  was 
impressed  upon  the  young  men  attending  his  lectures,  with 
great  variety  ot  illustration,  and  without  any  explanation  or  qua- 
lification whatever.  But  when  Mr  Abernethy,  a man  of  high 
talents,  publicly  charges  him  with  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
opinions,  then  he  shrinks  from  them; — he  meant  no  such  thing, — 
nothing  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ; — he  was  only  speak- 
ing physiologically; — he  only  intended  to  say  that  this  immaterial 
being  is  not  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissect- 
ing room  ; or,  in  plain  English,  that,  by  looking  at  the  brain  of 
a dead  man,  no  one  could  learn  that  hi^soul  js  immortal ! This 
is  certainly  true  ; but  if  this  be  all  that  Mr  Lawrence  meant,  we 
do  not  know  with  whom  he  is  contending.  We  never  heard  of 
any  anatomist  who  pretended  to  exhibit  in  his  dissecting-room 
an  immaterial  soul ; and  we  would  ask  Mr  Lawrence,  Has  he 
been  more  fortunate  in  his  dissections  in  support  of  his  own  hy- 
pothesis ? — Has  he  shewn  his  pupils  a brain  in  the  act  of  think- 
ing;— or  has  he,  even  “ with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Bauer  and  his 
microscope,”  shewn  them  a single  thought  that  had  been  re- 
cently produced  from  it  ? Something  of  this  kind  is  necessary, 
before  we  can  admit  that  “ the  same  kind  of  evidence  that  shews 
digestion  to  be  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal,  motion 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  various  secretions  of  the  respective 
glands,  proves  that  thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain.”  "W  e 
lay  open  in  the  dead  body  the  alimentary  canal,  and  we  trace 
the  articles  of  food  through  the  various  steps  of  the  process  of 
digestion.  We  examine  the  various  glands,  and  we  find  in  the 
ducts  connected  with  each  of  them  a portion  of  that  fluid  which 
is  its  appropriate  secretion.  The  contraction  which  constitutes 
motion  we  see  in  the  living  body  when  muscles  are  exposed 
during  surgical  operations,  and  in  a body  recently  dead  we  can 
produce  it  by  the  application  of  galvanism  and  other  stimuli. 
That  digestion,  therefore,  is  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
motion  of  the  muscles,  and  the  various  secretions  of  the  respec- 
tive glands,  we  have  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
Have  we  any  such  evidence  that  thought  is  the  function  of  the 
brain  ? Has  a single  thought  recently  secreted  ever  been  disco- 
vered in  the  dissecting-room  of  Mr  Lawrence?  If  not,  this 
part  of  his  argument  refutes  itself;  and,  by  his  own  shewing,  he 
has  left  this  important  question  just  as  he  found  it. 

This  specimen  of  Mr  Lawrence’s  mode  of  reasoning  will  shear 
that  it  is  not  very  profound  ; equally  flimsy  are  the  other  parts 
of  it,  winch,  Tn  our  opinion,  contain  not  the  shadow  o — ar* 
oument.  What  avails  it  to  say,  that  we  never  saw  tboug 
without  a brain  ? Bid  Mr  Lawrence  ever  see  it  without  a hear  , 
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•r  lungs,  or  a liver  ? What  avails  it  to  say,  that,  though  it  can- 
not be  explained  how  the  brain  thinks,  no  more  can  it  be  ex- 
plained how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  or  a muscle  moves,  or  a 
stone  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is  true,  but  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question ; it  is  not  the  explanation  that  we  want,  but 
the  fact-  That  the  liver  secretes  bile,  that  muscles  move,  and 
that  stones  fall  to  the  ground,  however  inexplicable  to  us, 
are  undoubted  facts;  that  the  brain  thinks,  is  not  a fact,  it  is 
only  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lawrence.  But,  farther,  says  Mr  L. 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  immaterial  part,  the  brain  is  left 
without  an  office.  This  is  new  to  us.  The  brain  is  the  centre 
of  sensation  and  motioifr  and  every  organ  of  the  body  depends 
for  its  healthy  action  upon  an  influence  derived  from  it.  Cut 
off’  this  influence  from  the  eye  and  it  sees  not ; from  the  ear 
and  it  hears  not ; from  the  hand  arid  it  neither  feels  nor  moves  ; 
from  the  heart  and  it  ceases  to  beat ; from  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing and  respiration  is  at  an  end ; even  the  glands  cannot  per- 
form their  secretions  aright  without  this  influence.  Such  and 
so  extensive  are  the  offices  of  the  brain  ; if  we  may  borrow  the 
figurative  language  of  Mr  L.,  though  it  be  well  led,  clothed, 
'and  lodged,  it  has  quite  enough  of  work  upon  its  hands,  with- 
out assigning  to  it  the  additional  labour  of  thinking.  Again, 
alluding  to  the  zoophytes,  wl^Tive  in  both  halves  alter  they  have 
been  divided,  Mr  L.  asks,  is  the  immaterial  principle  divided  ? 
Certainly,  if  there  be  such  a principle,  it  is  no  longer  imma- 
terial, for  it  is  divided,  and  whatever  is  divisible  is  matter.  But 
did  Mr  L.  ever  hear  of  a man  being  divided  into  two,  and  both 
halves  continuing  to  think  ? The  subject  is  too  absurd  to  en- 
large upon ; anti  we  merely  mention  it  here  as  another  example 
of  Mr  L.’s  mode  of  reasoning,  aifft  one  to  which  he  repeatedly 
recurs,  applying  his  argument  to  mere  organic  life,  and  then 
extending  it,  as  if  by  necessary  consequence,  to  the  functions  of 
mind,  to  which  it  has  no  relation  whatever. 

The  observations  which  we  have  now  made  embrace  the  lead- 
ing points  in  Mr  L.’s  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called. 
But,  as  the  subject  has  lately  excited  much  attention,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  delivering  our  opinion  more 
fully  upon  the  general  question  of  materialism,  particularly  in 
the  lorm  which  it  has  lately  assumed,  as  connected  with  certain 
speculations  on  vitality  and  organization.  If,  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  we  shall  refer  to  topics  not  properly  connect- 
ed with  a physiological  discussion,  let  us  not  be  misrepresented. 
Let  us  not  be  charged  with  dragging  in  religion  to  decide  a* 
physiological  controversy.  The  blame  rests  with  those  who 
have  perverted  physiology  to  the  support  of  scepticism. 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  essence  or  occult  qualities  either  of 
matter  or  of  mind.  We  see  around  us  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  structure  of  our  own  bodies,  various  substances  which  are 
solid,  extended,  and  divisible,  and  to  this  particular  combination 
of  properties  we  give  the  name  of  matter.  We  are  conscious  of 
a power  within  us,  which  thinks  and  reasons,  desires  and  loves, 
and  to  this  particular  combination  of  properties  we  give  the  name 
of  mind.  The  words  Matter  and  Mind  are  mere  arbitrary  terms, 
intended  to  express  these  two  combinations  of  properties,  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Of  the  various  substances  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  matter,  the  properties  are  obvious  to 
our  senses,  but  we  have  noi  the  smaller  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  one  of  them  thinks.  Of  the  powerwhich  we  call  mind,  the 
properties  are  known  to  us  only  by  consciousness ; they  are  ob- 
vious to  none  of  the  senses  ; and  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  either  solid,  extended,  or  divisible!  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  which  we  have  called  matter,  we 
therefore  say  it  is  nut  viatter , or,  in  other  words,  it  is  immaterial. 
Now  the  name  is  nothing ; when  we  say  it  is  immaterial,  we 
merely  say  it  is  not  matter:  and  when  we  say  it  is  not  matter, 
we  merely  say  it  is  not  solid,  extended,  or  divisible:  it  has  pro- 
perties essentially  different  from  that  class  of  substances  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  matter, *and  has  nothing  in  common 
- with  them.  If  any  one  say  that  matter  may  think,  it  is  not 
properly  to  be  treated  as  unsound  reasoning : it  is  a mere  ab- 
surdity or  contradiction  in  termsj  for  matter  is  only  a name 
which  we  Have  given  to  something  which  is  solid  extended,  and 
divisible ; and  thinking  is  the  property  of  another  something 
which  we  know  only  by  that  property,  and  which  we  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  is  either  solid,  extended,  or  di- 
visible. To  say,  then,  that  matter  thinks,  is  to  say,  that  which 
is  solid,  extended,  and  divisible,  thinks;  but  that  which  thinks  is 
not  solid, extended,  and  divisible:  therefore  to  say  matter  thinks, ~ 
is  to  say  it  is  matter  and  it  is  not  matter.  But  the  existence  ot 
a function  implies  the  existence  of  something  to  which  thefunc- 
tion  belongs  ; thinking  therefore  is  a function  of  something ; it  is 
not  a function  of  matter,  for  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  it : 
therefore  the  being  that  thinks'is  not  matter , it  is  immaterial. 

These  fundamental  principles  we  hold  to  be  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  upon  every  principle  ot  sound  reasoning  in-  • 
controvertible.  But  there  are  other  views  of  the  subject  which 
lead  to  the  same  result.  If  thinking  be  a property  of  matter,  it 
must  either  be  an  essential  property  of  it,  or  a power  super- 
added  to  it,  in  that  state  which  we  call  living  or  organised  mat- 
ter. The  essential  properties  of  matter  are  necessarily  inherent 
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in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  whole  mass,  artd  every  particular 
part  into  which  the  mass  may  be  divided.  If  thinking  then  be 
an  essential  property  of  any  particular  mass  of  matter,  it  must  also 
be  a property  of  all  the  parts  of  that  mass  when  it  is  divided.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  fact, — therefore  thinking  is  not  an  essential 
property  of  matter.  Is  it  then  a property  superadded  to  organ- 
ised matter,  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  a function  of  the  brain  ? 

Many  remarkable  properties  or  functions  are  superadded  to 
organised  matter,  to  which  of  these  has  thought  any  affinity  ? 

It  is  not  digestion  ; it  is  not  reproduction  : it  must  either  be  sen * 

sation,  secretion,  or  motion. 

(1.)  Is  it  sensation  ? The  senses  are  very  remarkable  properties 
of  organised  bodies  ; but  they  are  merely  passive.  They  are  the 
properties  by  which  the  body  receives  impressions  from  external 
material  objects,  and  without  these  impressions  from  matter, 
they  are  as  nothing.  The  eye  may  be  sound,  but  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a luminous  body,  we  see  not ; the  ear  may  be  acute,  but 
without  a sounding  body,  we  hear  not.  Besides  this  immediate 
dependence  upon  impressions  derived  from  matter,  the  senses 
are  limited  in  their  operation  by  precise  material  boundaries:— -we 
see  not  beyond  a certain  distance ; we  hear  not  beyond  a certain 
range  j we  feel  not,  but  from  the  contact  of  a tangible  body.  But 
is  thought  a mere  sensation  ? — No  ! It  is  something  active.  Has 
it  any  such  relation  to  matter?  is  it  thus  confined  within  mate- 
rial boundaries  ? No,  it  is  an  active,  restless  principle,  which 
ranges  uncontrolled  from  world  to  world,  from  sun  to  sun,  from 
system  to  system  ; in  an  instant  it  pervades  the  regions  of  bound- 
less space  ; “ how  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind.”  It  owns  no 
^dependence  upon  material  impressions.  In  the  fairest  scene  of 
poetic  stillness,  the  tempest  may  rage  within,  and  mid  the  con- 
vulsions of  matter,  the  mind  may  be  serenity  and  peace.  It  is 
equally  independent  of  the  state  of  the  corporeal  functions.  While 


these  are  the  prey  of  the  most  frightful  diseases,  the  mind  may 
emanate  tranquillity  and  hope ; and  when  every  function  is  pur- 
suing its-  course  with  such  placidity,  as  when  an  infant  sleeps, 
the  mind  may  be  tossed  by  contending  passions,  distracted  by 
anxiety,  or  racked  by  anguish,  remorse,  despair.  Thought  has 
no  affinity  to  sensation. 

Then  (2.)  Is  it  secretion  ? By  secretion  fluids  of  various  kinds 
are  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
substances  which  are  separated  in  this  manner,  have  not  onlv 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  solidity,  # extension,  and  divisi- 


* It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  term  solidity  is  not  here  em~ 
ployed  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  fluidity,  but  as  expressing  a pro- 
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bility,  but,  by  chemical  analysis,  they  are  resolved  into  the  same 
elements  as  the  body  from  which  they  are  separated.  It  is  in- 
deed the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  that  matter  can  produce 
BPthing..but  matter  ; that  whatever  is  separated  from  an  animal 
body  must  have  some  of  the  properties  of  animal  substances. 
But  what  are  the  properties  of  the  secretion  of  the  brain  ? Has 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  analysed  a parliamentary  harangue,  or  a 
lecture  on  physiology  ? have  his  most  delicate  tests  made  any 
impression  upon  the  Iliad  or  the  Novum  Organum  ? has  he  even 
succeeded  in  decomposing  Marmion  or  the  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord ? has  he  detected  the  slightest  affinity  betwixt  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  these  remarkable  secretions  ? No,  though  Mr 
Lawrence  thinks  it  very  analogous  to  the  secretion  of  bile, 
thought  is  certainly  not  a secretion.  Then  (3.)  Is  it  motion  ? 
“ is  to  shake  the  same  as  to  think  ?”  No,  it  is  not  motion. — Then 
what  is  it  ? It  is  not  a property  of  matter,  and  it  is  not  a func- 
tion of  matter  in  any  conceivable  form  ; then  it  is  not  matter, 
jt  is  immaterial. 

In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  does  any  one  maintain,  though 
it  is  neither  sensation,  secretion,  nor  motion,  it  is  a different  func- 
tion altogether,  to  which  nothing  analogous  exists  in  the  other 
functions  of  an  animal  body  ? We  repel  the  position  as  perfectly 
inadmissible;  it  is  a mere  petit  to  principii,  a taking  for  granted 
of  the  thing  to  be  proved.  We  have  no  conception  of  organised 
matter;  exercising  any  other  functions  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned,- motion,  sensation,  and  production;  and  thought  has  not 
the  slightest  affinity  to  any  of  them,  therefore  it  is  not  a material 
function. 

There  are  various  other  views  which  might  be  taken  of  this 
important  subject,  and  which  we  think  must  satisfy  every  candid 
inquirer,  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  utteily  inconsistent 
with  any  idea  we  can  form  of  a material  function.  Let  us  take 
a single  example,  and  inquire  in  a few  words,  how,  upon  the 
principles  of  materialism,  we  are  to  account  tor  the  phenomena 
of  memory  ? We  find  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the 
matter  of  the  brain  receives  the  impressions  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  mathematics  ; how  various  sciences  and  various  lan- 
guages, with  the  addition  of  innumerable  affairs  of  ordinary 
life,  are  all  received  without  confusion  into  “ one  small  head.” 
But  we  think  there  is  still  a greater  difficulty,  and  that  is,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  retained.  It  is  well  known  to  phy- 
siologists, that  all  the  parts  of  a healthy  body  are  in  a constant 


perty  which  is  common  to  all  material  substances,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous, 
the  property  of  having  a real  substance  Ailing  a certain  determinate  space. 
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state  of  change ; that  there  is  a constant,  though  gradual  re- 
moval of  the  old  matter,  and  a corresponding  deposition  of 
new  matter  in  its  place.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  precise  pe- 
riods connected  with  this  remarkable  process,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a period,  and  not  a very  long  one, 
during  which  every  particle  of  the  body  is  renewed.  Now^if  me- 
mory  be  merely  an  impression  made  upon  a material  organ*  in 
what  manner  is  "the  impression  transmitted  ? Does  an  old  man 
relate  the  tales  of  his  early  days?  How  has  he  retained  thi-m  ? 
There  is  not  in  his  body  a single  particle  that  was  present  when 
the  incident  occurred,  upon  which  he  dwells  with  such  compla- 
cent garrulity.  Has  one  series  of  particles,  as  they  departed,  rela: 
ted  the  tale  to  those  who  came  to  occupy  their  place,  as  a centinel, 
on  quitting  his  post,  repeats  his  instructions  to  him  who  re-  , 
lieves  him  ? Or  is  there  some  provision  “ to  the  world  a 
secret  yet,”  by  which  the  newly  acquired  matter  is  instruct 
ed  in  what  it  is  expected  to  know?  Does  the  new  matter  that 
is  added  to  the  body  ot  a Gregory,  undergo  from  time  to 
time  a course  of  instruction  in  physic?  Was  the  nutri- 
ment of  Porson  regularly  drilled  in  Greek  ? Do  the  parti- 
cles of  Wilberforce  relate  to  one  another  the  tale  of  Afric’s 
wrongs  ? Did  the  atoms  of  Bonaparte  urge  on  the  conscript 
atoms  in  their  wild  career  of  ruthless  ambition  ? Is  it  to  this 
simple  and  easy  course  of  transmission,  that  we  are  all  indebted 
for  what  little  learning  we  have  been  able  to  retain;  and  have 
certain  negligent  atoms  failed  in  their  duty  in  regard  to  much 
useful  knowledge  that  we  all  have  forgotten  ? We  cannot  enlarge 
upon  this  curious  subject;  but  it  is  highly  important  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  especially  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishments. 
Upon  the  principle  of  materialism,  it  will  evidently  be  necessary, 
that  the  punishment  shall  immediately  follow  the  offence,  for, 
if  a single  day  intervene  betwixt  them,  some  of  the  peccant  mat- 
ter will  have  eluded  our  grasp,  and  some  innocent  matter  willbe 
punished  with  the  guilty.  Upon  this  obvious  principle,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a remarkable  instance,  in  which  an  individual 
suffered  the  highest  award  of  British  justice  on  account  of  a crime 
cmnmitted  in  a foreign  country  twenty  years  before?  Whatever 
ideas  we  may  entertain  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that,  long  before  the  period  we  have 
mentioned,  every  particle  of  the  real  offender  had  “ absconded 
from  justice.” 

But  why  talk  we  of  morals  ? Upon  the  principles  of  ma- 
tei  ialisin  there  can  be  neither  morals  nor  moral  responsibility 
Are  “ all  the  manifestations  which  we  call  mental  or  intellectual 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  digestion  is  of  the  alimentary 
canal, motion  ot  the  muscles,  and  the  various  secretions  of  the 
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respective  glands  1 Then  justice,  humanity,  benevolence,  and 

patriotism,  are  the  healthy  condition  of  this  important  function  ; 
and  inju'tice,  robbery,  murder,  and  sedition,  are  merely  the 
function  in  a state  of  disease.  But  why  should  diseases  of  this 
function  be  considered  as  objects  of  punishment,  while  hepatitis 
and  jaundice  escape  with  impunity  ? “ ’Tis  strange,  ’tis  pas- 

sing strange,  that,  in  this  enlightened  nation,  one  function 
should  be  left  to  the  care  ot  the  physician,  while  another  is  con- 
signed to  his  majesty’s  advocate  for  his  majesty’s  interest ; that 
calomel  and  Cheltenham  water  should  be  considered  as  reme- 
dies adapted  to  the  one,  while,  for  the  other,  nothing  will 
answer  but  Newgate  and  Tyburn-tree  ! 

> « But  enough  of  this.  Materialism  is  formidable  only  when 
I viewed  at  a distance : when  closely  examined,  it  is  a system 
from  which  the  mind  revolts  as  perfectly  inconceivable.  They 
who  require  us  to  believe  that  the  intellectual  manifestations  of 
a Newton  were  a mere  corporeal  function,  resembling  the  secre- 
^fton  of  bile,  require  us  to  stretch  our  faith,  till  faith  utter- 
ly fails  us.  From  such  a monstrous  dogma  the  mind  willingly 
takes  refuge  in  the  belief  of  an  immaterial  being.  The  only- 
question  then  is,  Whether  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  being 
& be  really  probable  ? and  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  not  only 
probable,  but  certain  and  necessary  ? The  whole  phenomena 
of  nature  compel  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a great  First 
Cause.  This  cause  must  be  a living  agent : and  this  agent 
si  must,  of  necessity,  be  independent  of  material  organization  j — 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  immaterial.  The  existence  of  such 
an  essence  as  an  immaterial  being  is,  therefore,  not  only  pro- 
bable but  necessary ; and  that  this  Being,  the  great  cause  of  all 
«/<“'things,  should  create  immaterial  beings,  is  fully  as  probable  as 
r'/that  he  should  create  material  beings.  Without  pushing  this 
argument  farther,  then,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  belief 
of  an  immaterial  soul. 

Now',  if  thought  be  not  a function  of  matter,  we  have  no  rea- 
^ son  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  affected  by  any  change  in  the 
combinations  of  matter.  What  is  death  ? It  is  merely  a change 
of  combination.  That  which  was  formerly  a living’ body  is 
then  resolved  into  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  and 
various  new  combinations  of  these  elements.  thought,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  no  affinity  to  matter,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  should  be  affected  by  such  a change  of  combina- 
^-tion.  But  thought  is  something  active,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
the  function  ol  an  active  living  being.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  the  being  which  thinks  shall  con- 
tinue to  think  after  that  change  which  we  call  death  ; and  if  it 
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continue  to  exist  and  to  think  after  that  change,  have  we  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  shall  at  any  time  cease  to  exist  ? W e y 

never  knew  any  thing  cease  to  exist.  After  the  change  which 
we  call  the  death  of  an  animal  body,  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
upon  the  strictest  principles  of  chemistry,  that  not  a particle  of 
that  body  ceases  to  exist.  We  have  no  conception  of  annihi- 
lation ; our  whole  experience  is  against  such  an  idea.  Now,  the 
being  which  thinks  and  reasons  has  a real  existence,  indepen-  ^ 
dent  of  any  combination  of  matter.  We  have  no  reason  to  be-  . 

lieve  that  it  is  affected  by  any  change  in  the  combinations  of  mat-  ^ 

ter,  or  that  it  is  itself  resolvable  into  elements  ; have  we  then 
any  reason  to  conceive  that  it  should  ever  cease  to  exist  ? — None 
whatever.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it 
is  immortal.  * 


We  are  aware  of  an  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  some  points  in 
this  argument,  tha«.  it  leads  to  the  belief  of  an  immaterial  and  immortal  prin- 
ciple  in  brutes,  nr  in  the  words  of  a late  writer,  “ it  immortalizes  the  dog  that 
barks  at  us,  and  the  insect  that  annoys  us  in  our  sleep.” — Now,  though  this  were 
really  a fair  inference  from  the  argument,  it  would  neither  destroy  nor  weaken  , 
it;  it  would  have  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a reductio  ad  absurdum , but  / 
would  leave  the  great  question  oi  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  quite  un- ' 
affected.  But  is  it  really  such  a consequence  of  the  argument  ? We  conceive 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  important  „ 
distinction  betwixt  an  immaterial  soul,  and  the  mere  condition  of  organic  life.^ 
The  latter  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  consider  as  immaterial,  but  mere- 
ly  as  a , property  superadded  to  matter  in  a particular  state  of  combination,  for 
m the  zoophytes  it  is  divided..*  I he  objection  therefore  can  only  apply  to  thex^ 
higher  masses  of  animals,  in  whom  we  perceive  something  resembling  the  mani- 
festations of  mind.  Now,  our  knowledge  of  mind  is  derived  entirely  from  con- 
sciousness. e observe  numerous  bodily  actions  which  in  ourselves  result 
from  mental  operations,  or,  in  other  words,  are  manifestations  of  mind  ; but  the 
°be’  do,theTse  necessarily  imply  mental  operations  ?- What  do 
I 1 e automaton.  It  moves,  it  writes,  it  draws  figures,  it  performs  music, 

IL  L ,?6”'  ThT  aCt'0nS  a[e  m ourselves  manifestations  of  mind,  but  here/. 

i i e r7*°  me^.n,lec^an‘sm,  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  communi—*..*-. 
• • 16  ex  1 ll°f  r ^ may  we  not  suppose  that  certain  manifestations 

r S 77  resu  *■  Part*cular  arrangements  of  matter,  ordained  by  the4*44"^ 

l ...  f °,aC  in  a certa,n  manner,  and  to  beset  in  motion  at  certain  times  by  ' * 
cpmtX  .if  m^S  °c  y an  lmPu'fe  communicated  through  the  senses.  They  re-  / 
IV  !l  ft man-1  e8.tatlons  mind,  but  they  are clearlv  distintruished  from  thpm.  sA c- 

W drain  le^nstmct  : even  in  the  highelTTegrees  of  it  wT^rceive  the 

line  drawn  with  great  precision  betwixt  it  and  reason. 

helievp "ur  °n  an.'nials  t.liac,are  regulated  by  insjinct.  we  have  every  reason  to 
■ e — led  mto..action  by  bodily  feelings,  or  by  impressions  on  the  senses, 

rellaritv  £ “d  Geminate  laws . This  uniformity  and 

g y shews  something  remarkably  different  from  those  actions  in  man 

but  bv  meor-g°Vern!f  by  .reaSOn'  Thcse  are  called  in'”  not  by  impuTe" 

byrri'ip9*  and  mr0Uvcs  are  addreSscd  to  mind.  Hence  a power  of  reason! 
g d deliberating  ; of  acting  or  abstaining  from  action;  of  following  a present 
mpulse  or  of  resisting  ,t,  under  the  influence  of  a motive  which  refer!  ‘to  some! 
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We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  every  idea  we  can  form  of 
matter  and  of  mind : and  we  are  confirmed  in  it  by  every  view 
we  can  take  of  the  operations  of  mind  itself,  and  of  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  universe.  The  whole  phenomena  of  nature 
compel  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a great  First  Cause,  and  every 
department  of  it  exhibits  ample  evidence  of  wise  design  and 
boundless  power.  From  the  planets  that  revolve  in  their  ap- 
pointed orbits,  to  the  insect  on  which  we  tread,  each  is  endow- 
ed with  properties  exactly  suited  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  each  fulfils  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  In  this  fair  field  of  harmony  and 
order,  the  only  anomaly  is  man.  Fie  alone  is  endowed  with 
powers,  lor  which  there  appears  no  adequate  range,  in  the  spot 
of  earth  on  which  he  is  fixed,  and  the  point  of  time  to  which 
his  existence  is  limited.  After  a long  and  helpless  infancy,  and 
a protracted  period  of  intellectual  culture,  his  powers  at  length 
expand  in  all  their  glory,  and  oft,  alas  how  oft ! when  they 
have  just  opened  in  their  meridian  splendour,  is  he  cut  down 
as  a flower  and  withereth  ? If  this  be  his  end,  he  is  an  anomaly 
which  in  the  wide  expanse  of  creation  stands  alone ; a beacon 
set  to  record  the  fact,  that,  in  the  mightiest  works  of  omnipo- 
tence, something  has  been  made  in  vain.  But  farther,  can  the 
being  who  has  introduced  such  order  and  harmony  into  the 
whole  economy  and  course  of  nature,  be  indifferent  to  the  dis- 
order that  pervades  the  moral  world  ; to  virtue  writhing  be- 
neath the  iron  hand  of  oppression  j to  vice  triumphant,  raising 
its  head  and  defying  the  face  of  heaven  ; to  deeds  of  foulest  as- 
pect, unseen  by  mortal  eye  $ to  crimes  of  the  blackest  malignity, 
of  which  no  human  law  takes  any  cognisance,  and  no  human 
power  requireth  vengeance  ? No, — it  cannot  be.  There  must  be  a 
harmony  yet  to  be  disclosed  ; there  is, — there  mustbe, — something 
immortal.  But  in  this  great  inquiry,  shall  we  allow  nothing  to 
the  operations  ot  Mind  itself,  to  the  power,  that  we  feel  within. 


'thing  future,  and  which  consequently  can  exist  only  in  mind.  This  power  of 

being  influerced  by  the  future  in  opposition  to  present  feelings  and  present  im- 
pulse, indicates  at  first  sight  the  remarkable  distinction  betw'ixt  reason  and  in- 
stinct ; betwixt  mankind  animals.  We  see  its  influence  in  man  in  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  it  leads  us  to  the  high  principle  of  moral  responsibility,  to 

which  animals  exhibit  nothing  in  the  smallest  degree  analogous.  There  may 
be  in  animals  much  appearance  of  contrivance  and  sagacity  . but  wherever  t ere 
is  this  acting  upon  impulse,  and  this  inability  to  resist  impulse  under  the  in  u- 
ence  of  something  future,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mind  or  soul,  no 
thing  of  the  nature  of  moral  responsibility,  and  nothing  that  we  have  the  shg  ltes 
reason  to  believe  is  either  immaterial  or  immortal.  On  this  uomt  and  sever 
others  connected  wu’th  this  subject,  see  Drew  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  o 
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which  revolts  from  the  thought  of  ceasing  to  be  ? Whence  the 
sublime  conception  of  surviving  the  wreck  of  matter  ? Whence 
the  might  that  animates  the  good  man,  while,  with  every  fibre 
quivering  in  death,  he  exults  in  the  prospect  of  immortality  ? 
Whence  the  arrow  that  rankles  in  the  breast,  when  the  stout- 
est mind  has  been  wounded  by  deep  remorse  ? Whence  the 
pang,  unseen  by  human  eye,  and  unknown  to  human  ken,  that 
can  chill  the  heart  which  never  feared  before,  and  make  it  shrink 
with  all  the  terror  of  childhood  from  the  stillness  of  the  tomb  ? 
Can  this  be  a property  or  a function  of  matter  ?— No,  it  cannot 
be.  They  have  reasoned  well  who  have  told  us,  that,  in  all  these 
workings  of  a mighty  mind,  there  is, — there  must  be, — something 
immortal. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  there  is  still  another  view  of  it* 
on  which  we  wish  to  make  a few  observations.  We  set  aside 
the  principles  which  we  have  now  referred  to,  and  we  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  hypothesis  of  materialism  may  be 
brought  out  without  absurdity  and  contradiction.  We  then  pro- 
ceed to  try  it,  as  we  wrould  try  any  other  hypothesis,  by  its  agree- 
ment with  the  phenomena.  In  this  view  wre  wish  to  state  to  the 
younger  part  of  our  readers,  in  what  manner  the  facts  which  we 
learn  from  physiology  and  pathology  bear  upon  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

An  unprejudiced  inquirer,  investigating  the  subject  upon  the 
mere  principles  of  physiology  and  pathology,  we  think  would 
state  the  question  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  nature  of 
thought  and  reason  there  are  two  hypotheses.  The  one  is,  that 
they  are  directly  dependent  on  organization,  being  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  as  sight  is  of  the  eye,  and  hearing  of  the  ear ; that 
they  are  impaired  when  this  organization  is  impaired,  and  cease 
when  it  is  destroyed  : farther,  that  the  function  is  built  up  before 
our  eyes,  by  the  action  of  the  five  external  senses.  This  is  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr  Lawrence,  and  of  some  philosophers  of  the 
French  School.  The  other  hypothesis  is, — that  thought  and 
reason  are  properties  of  a distinct  immaterial  being,  which  is 
united  to  the  body  of  a living  man,  but  may  exist  after  this  union 
is  dissolved.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  Boyle,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton — of  Haller,  and  Boerhaave,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Now 
in  regard  to  these  two  hypotheses,  we  are  disposed  to  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that,  upon  the  mere  principles  of  physiology, 
we  may  bring  forward  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ; that  physiology 
does  not  directly  prove  either  of  them  ; the  question  therefore  ?s, 
with  which  of  them  do  the  inductions  of  physiology  and  pathology 
mostaccord  ? which  of  them  is  most  agreeable  to  the  phenomena  ? 

On  the  veiy  first  view  ol  the  subject,  there  are  several  points 
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connected  with  the  first  hypothesis,  which  we  think  must  shake 
a philosophic  inquirer.  Thought  and  reason  are  the  functions 
of  the  brain  ; but  the  brain  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  func- 
tion, for  it  requires  to  be  built  up  by  the  action  of  the  fivV  exter- 
nal senses.  This  is  rather  incomprehensible;  but,  without  stop- 
ping to  examine  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  that,  in  many  of 
the  inferior  animals,  the  external  senses  are  as  perfect  as  in  man: 
how  then  does  it  happen  that  these  have  never  built  up  any 
thing  resembling  the  reasonable  human  soul  ? Here  is  an  effect 
ascribed  to  a cause,  and  here  is  the  cause  operating  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  in  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  instances, 
without  in  any  one  instance  producing  the  effect  that  is  ascribed 
to  it.  But  farther,  is  reason  a function  of  the  brain  ? Does  this 
effect  then  bear  no  proportion  to  its  cause?  Has  the  function  no 
ratio  to  the  organ  on  which  it  is  so  immediately  dependent  ? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  no  light  is  afforded  by  physiology; 
for  in  the  inferior  animals  there  is  found  a brain,  possessing  the 
same  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  as  the  human  brain  ; 
and  in  some  of  them  fully  equal  to  the  human  brain,  both  in 
the  relative  and  absolute  dimensions.  In  relative  dimensions 
the  brains  of  many  animals  exceed  the  human.  One  of  the  larg- 
est is  that  of  the  canary  bird,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
its  body,  is  twice  the  size  of  the  human  brain.  And  in  regard 
to  absolute  dimensions,  without  referring  to  the  elephant,  we 
need  only  state,  that  the  brain  of  a seal,  six  feet  long,  is  fully  as 
large  as  the  brain  of  a man.  In  this  case  again,  the  cause  appears 
without  the  effect, — theorgan  without  the  function  that  is  ascribed 
to  it.  The  organ  also,  be  it  remembered,  is,  in  all  its  obvious  and 
acknowledged  functions,  (those,  viz  which  relate  to  sensation 
and  motion,)  as  perfect  as  in  man,  but  the  rational  soul  appears 
not.  Does  the  want  of  speech  obscure  the  proofs  of  its  exist- 
ence ? No: — for  Mr  Lawrence  has  shewn  us  that  in  several  ani- 
mals the  organs  of  speech  are  as  perfect  as  in  man,  and  that 
they  are  prevented  from  speaking  only  by  the  absence  of  reason, 

, not  by  any  defect  of  organization. 

j)  It  is  mere  trifling  to  allege,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  the  remarkable  difference  of  functions  assigned  to  the 
human  brain,  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  organ, 
but  on  certain  peculiarities  in  its  internal  structure,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  expressed,  in  the  developement  of  the  parts.  \x.  ^ 
is  a mere  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  the  slightest  t , 
analogy,  or  rather  expressly  contradicted  by  the  analogy  of  all 
other  organs.  Betwixt  various  organs  in  man  and  in  other 
animals,  and  betwixt  the  same  organs  in  different  animals, 
we  in  many  instances  find  the  most  remarkable  differences 
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in  structure.  These  differences  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  particular  animals,  but  the  function  to  be  per- 
formed is  ultimately  the  same.  Such  diversities  we  observe  in 
the  lungs^  but  all  the  varieties  perform  simply  respiration  : — in 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  but  all  perform  circulation  : — in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  but  the  most  simple  perform 
perfect  digestion,  and  the  most  complicated  do  nothing  more. 
Farther,  we  find  no  organ  that  performs  a double  function  ; but 
materialism  assigns  a double  function  to  the  brain.  This  is 
evidently  unphilosophical ; but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  en- 
larging upon  this  part  of  the  argument. 

We  next  attend  to  the  light  that  is  furnished  by  pathology, 
or  the  effects  of  disease  on  the  brain.  According  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  reason  must  be  immediately  dependent  on  a healthy 
state  of  the  brain  ; must  be  impaired  when  it  is  impaired,  and 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease ; must  make 
piogiess  in  decay,  as  the  disease  makes  progress,  and  not  re- 
vive unless  the  disease  be  removed.  Thus  sight  depends  on  a 
healthy  state  of  the  eye.  By  many  diseases  which  injure  the  eye, 
sight  is  impaired  ; as  the  disease  advances,  sight  decays  ; anti 
there  is  no  example  of  it  being  restored,  unless  the  disease  which 
impaired  it  be  removed.  According  to  the  second  hypothesis, 
the  immaterial  soul  has  an  important  connection  with  the  brain 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  as  by  means  of  them  it  holds  intercourse 
wit  1 the  external  world,  and  with  other  living  beings.  By  various 
lseases  of  the  brain  this  intercourse  is  greatly  interrupted,  or 
entirely  suspended;  but  the  soul  itself  remains  unimpaired. 

On  comparing  these  two  hypotheses  with  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  pathology  of  the  braip1,  the  following  in- 
qumcs  naturally  occur  to  us.  In  diseases  of  the  brain,  do  we 

0 serve  the  intellectual  faculties  decay  in  exact  proportion  to 

e progress  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  first  hypothesis : 

01  do  we,  according  to  the  second,  see  any  reason  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a soul,  which  in  these  diseases  is  only  cut  off 
10m  its  intercourse  with  us  and  with  the  external  world? 

lough  it  may  be  thus  cut  off  in  a great  proportion  of  instances, 
o we  ever  observe  this  subtile  and  active  being  making  any  at- 
empt  to  break  from  the  restraint  under  which  it  is  held  ? 
IJoes  it  ever  remain  unimpaired  amid  extensive  destruction  of 
its  material  residence  ? Does  it  ever,  after  being  lono-  obscured 
burst  out  in  the  midst  of  frightful  ruin  ?— and  thusfthough  in 
a few  instances,  vindicate  us  claim  to  independent  existence  ? 
On  this  interesting  subject,  the  following  observations  occur  to 
us,  out  of  many  that  are  recorded  by  writers  of  the  fir«t  au- 
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thority.  A mun,  mentioned  by  Dr  Ferriar,  * who  died  of  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  retained  his  faculties  entire  till  the  in- 
stant of  his  death,  which  was  sudden.  On  examining  his  head, 
the  whole  ritrht  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  found  destroyed  by 
suppuration  In  a similar  case  by  Diemerbroeck,  f half  a 
pound  of  matter  was  found  in  the  brain  ; and  in  one  by  He- 
berden,  J there  was  half  a pound  of  water.  Mr  Marshall  men- 
tions a man  who  died  with  a pound  of  water  in  his  brain,  after 
having  been  long  in  a state  of  idiocy.  A few  hours  before  his 
death,  he  became  perfectly  rational.  § A man,  whose  case  is 
related  by  Mr  O’Halloran,  suffered  such  an  injury  of  the  head, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  bone  was  removed  on  the  right  side; 
and  extensive  suppuration  having  taken  place,  there  was  discharg- 
ed at  each  dressing,  through  the  opening,  an  immense  quantity 
of  matter,  mixed  with  large  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
On  the  8th  day  of  the  disease,  Mr  O’Halloran  remarks,  “ the  sore 
continued  to  discharge  greatly,  insomuch  that,  when  I affirm 
that  three  ounces  of  the  brain,  with  a horrid  smell,  followed  each 
dressing,  I am  certain  I am  a good  deal  under  the  quantity.” 
And  again,  on  the  13th  day,  “ the  cavern  was  now  terrible, 
and  I feared  that  the  remains  of  the  lobes  of  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  would  follow  ” This  man  lived  to  the  17th  day.  He 
was  paralytic  on  the  left  side  of  his  body,  but  “ he  retained  his 
intellect  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution;”  and  Mr  O’Hal- 
loran particularly  remarks,  that,  through  the  whole  course  of 
1 the  disease,  his  mind  maintained  a remarkable  tranquillity.  (| 
Y In  a similar  case  bv  M.  Billot,  the  patient  lived  till  the  18th 
” day,  and  retained  his  faculties  until  a few  hours  before  his  death, 
:^when  he  fell  into  a kind  of  stupor.  On  examining  his  head,  no 
**niore  than  the  bulk  of  an  egg  was  found  to  remain  of  the  proper 
substance  of  the  brain,  Besides  this  extensive  disease  of  th£ 
brain  in  general,  it  can  be  shewn,  by  numerous  examples,  that 
the  individual  parts  of  it,  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  corpus  striatum,  &c.  may  all  be  diseased  or  destroyed, 
without  affecting  the  intellectual  powers.  Now,  it  thought  be  a 
function  of  the  brain,  it  must  either  reside  in  the  whole  of  it 
equally,  or  in  some  individual  part.  But  it  does  not  reside 
in  the  whole  ; for  we  have  seen  in  the  above  examples  the 


* Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.1V. 

•f  Diemerbroeck,  Anatomia,  Lib.  III.  c.  x. 

J Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  V. 

$ Marshall  cn  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  184. 
j|  On  Injuries  of  the  i lead,  p.  103. 

If  Planque,  Biblioth.  de  Medicine,  Tom.  III. 
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general  mass-  destroyed  to  a frightful  extent,  without  impairing 
thought  in  any  sensible  degree.  And  it  does  not  reside  in  any 
of  the  particular  parts  which  are  distinguished  from  the  general 
mass  ; for  each  of  these  have  been  destroyed,  without  affecting 
it.  Therefore  it  does  not  reside  in  the  brain. 

Is  the  reasoning  faculty,  then,  thus  independent  of  the  most 
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extensive  destruction  of  organization  ? Does  it  remain  unim- 
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paired  amid  the  most  frightful  ruin  ; and,  after  being  long  ob- 
scured by  disease  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  most  nearly 
connected,  does  it,  without  any  change  in  the  disease,  burst 
forth  in  all  its  original  splendour  at  the  very  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion ? What  is  the  fair,  the  inevitable  conclusion,  but  that  the 
phenomena  of  physiology  and  pathology  are  directly  at  variance 
with  the  hypothesis  of  materialism,  and  in  exact  accordance 

with  the  sublime  doctrine  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 

that  the  mysterious  part  of  our  being,  which  thinks,  and  wills, 
and  reasons,  survives  the  wreck  of  its  mortal  tenement,  and  as- 
pires to  immortality  ? 

Haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt , senectutem  oblectant. The 

investigation  of  the  truth  on  this  momentous  question  is  in- 
conceivably important  in  itself,  and  it  exerts  an  influence,  in 
the  highest  degree  salutary,  on  the  mind  that  conducts  the  in- 
vestigation in  a spirit  of  grave  and  chastened  inquiry,  suited  to 
the  serious  import  of  the  subject.  “ Nor  is  it  merely,”  says 
Mr  Stewart,  “ with  each  other  that  these  principles  are  con- 
nected, (the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  natural  religion.)  They 
have  a relation  to  all  the  other  principles  of  moral  philosophy, 
insomuch  that  a person  who  entertains  just  views  of  the  one 
never  fails  to  entertain  also  just  views  of  the  other.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  they  have  a relation 
to  almost  all  the  truths  we  know,  in  the  moral,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  material  world.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  knowledge  extends,  our  doubts  and  objections  disap- 
peal  ; new  light  continually  breaks  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  more  of  order  and  system  appears  in  the  universe.  It 
is  a strong  confirmation  of  these  remarks,”  adds  this  great  philo- 
sopher, “ that  the  most  important  discoveries,  both  in  moral 
and  physical  science,  have  been  made  by  men  friendly  to  the 
P"nciPjes  °!  ftatural  religion  ; and  that  those  writers  who  have 
affected  to  be  sceptical  on  this  last  subject,  have  in  general  been 
paiadoxical  and  sophistical  in  their  other  inquiries  Tide 
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sideration,  while  it  illustrates  the  connection  which  differs 
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mind  well  fitted  for  the  discovery  and  reception  of  tnuh 
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wneral  that  the  evidences  of  religion  are  the  most  satisfac 


tory 


These  considerations  from  tins  high  authority  we ; respectfu’ly 

submit  to  the  attention  of  Mr  Lawrence.  W e believe  him  to 

be  a man  of  talents  and  acquirements ; but  in  the  work  now  be- 

‘ he  has  wandered  into  speculations  for  which  Ins  lnlel- 

j01  1^’ habits  are  completely  unqualified,  and  has  “ reasoned 

lectual  habits  a. e corn  y not  himself  aware 

into' whtch  his  speculations  were  leading  him.  We 
think  too  highly  of  his  understanding  to  believe  that  he 

SXk’ t lie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  pest, lent,., 1 
as  the  vapours  of  Acheron. 


* Outlines  ot  Moral  Philosophy;  p.  235,  (4th  edit.) 
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